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syllable in the cadence and divides — [ - ~ ~ - | ~. It must be 
said, however, that Blass is not seeking for categories and elaborate 
classifications — possibly a hopeful sign for the next phase of these new 
rhythmical studies. Unlike Bornecque and Zielinski he has no pigeon- 
holes in which to file away countless phonographic records of once son- 
orous cadences. Unlike the followers of Norden he is not interested in 
deriving a numerous metrical progeny from the patriarchal loins of a 
single cretic. His aim is to discover the all-essential element of respon- 
sion — a principle which knows no limitation to set forms of cadence, no 
necessity of a fixed division into conventional feet. Not that he discards 
feet entirely, though the identification of precise feet seems to be of 
secondary importance. Another new feature is the treatment of a 
rhythm and its catalectic form as practically identical. Thus - ~ - | - w - 
and its catalectic form - - - | - - may make a rhyme, and it is needless 
to say that this device is of great service in noting correspondences. 

In general this is a more flexible theory of rhythm than most of the 
recent speculations have given us. It refuses to submit itself to the 
formidable "laws" of Bornecque or Zielinski. Compared with the saner 
methods of Norden, Blass will surely find favor with all who feel that, 
however wooden and mechanical rhythm may have become in later 
and feebler hands, it could not have been restricted by Cicero to a num- 
ber of forms so suspiciously limited. 

The remaining writers more briefly considered are the philosopher 
Seneca, Curtius, and Apuleius. Of these the author finds that Seneca's 
rhythm is like Cicero's in its essentials, but more conspicuous through 
repetition of two or three favorite forms ; that Curtius carries such monot- 
ony of cadence still further; that Apuleius for the first time combines 
the Roman clausulae, in less-restricted types, with Greek practice, as 
shown by initial correspondences, or in balanced rhythm of whole KlaXa. 
Thus to our great Atticist Apuleius appears to have the freest and most 
pleasing music of all Latin writers, for the very reason that he approaches 
most closely to the Greeks, with whom, even in the Asian school, rhythm 
was a thing of life, whereas with the Roman restriction to clausulae, 
and that in a diminishing range of types, rhythmic lost its very soul. 

Prank Gardner Moore 
Dartmouth College 



Oriechische Denominativa in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
und Verbreitung. Von Ebnst Fbaenkel. Gottingen: Van- 
derbroeck & Ruprecht, 1906. Pp. vi + 296. M. 8. 

This is a welcome chapter in the history of Greek word -formation. 
It contains separate indices arranged in alphabetical order and with full 
citation of occurrences of the Greek denominatives in -aivuv, -vvav, -ovv, 
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and -eveiv. Derivative nouns, etc., are given in the indices in smaller type. 
In addition to the indices the author presents for each group a discussion 
of the facts and an indication of the dialectic distribution. In this dis- 
cussion he separates those words which have been regularly formed from 
those that are due to analogy, etc., and also subdivides the latter accord- 
ing to the stem from which derived. Under each group also he has a 
short treatment of the derivatives from the verbal denominatives. A 
short chapter is devoted to the derivatives in -/m. and -ens, and there is an 
excursus on the origin of the ending -vvuv and the presence in Greek of 
the reduced grade -un-. 

Many verbs in -aiveiv come from neuters in -pa (p. 4). A few are from 
-uen- or iion-stems (p. 5, cf. p. 30). The frequent parallelism of verbs 
in -euvtiv and -o£«v is explained (p. 13) as due to the fact that many Greek 
w-stems were originally wi-stems. We should expect (p. 30) verbs in 
-vvuv to come from stems with the reduced grade -un-, but no instance 
of this is known. In his excursus (pp. 285 ff.) the author admits as con- 
tributory factors in the origin of -vvuv the parallelism of primary verbs 
like Sveiv: Sweiv, and the analogy of -av: -cuvuv, but suggests the possi- 
bility of the existence of the reduced grade -un- in such stems as -vy£, 
-vyyos (cf. -iy£, -lyyos). About half the verbs in -vvuv are from tt-stems. 
The frequency of verbs in -vvuv from neuters in -os is rightly based in 
part on the close connection between neuters in -os and adjectives in -vs. 
Cf. Fick B. B. I, pp. 245 ff., Aufrecht K. Z. XXXIX, p. 458. and Etym. 
Mag. 210, 213, 233, 396, 535. For fwXvvuv (p. 38) cf. Herodian i. 236 and 
ii. 838. 17, where a form /xoXv; with short final is cited. Verbs in -ovv 
are mainly factitive or instrumentative (p. 71). An extension of the 
instrumentative use is that of the separative (pp. 79 ff.). The author 
rejects the current view that verbs in -ovv owe their origin to adjectives 
in -wros (pp. 104 ff.), and seeks to show that they are due rather to the 
analogy of aorists in -aoxu, etc. (p. 172). He does not attempt to set up a 
theory for verbs in -eveiv except to say that the present formation in -evuv 
is secondary and due to the influence of other tenses. Clearly the last 
word about nouns in -evs has not yet been spoken. He divides the verbs 
in -evuv into those expressing "quality relationship" as apx^vuv, and those 
expressing "action relationship" as ro^eiuv. Causatives in -evuv are 
treated pp. 200 ff. 

There is little adverse criticism to be offered. A few cross references 
would have been helpful at times, e. g., pp. 5 ond 30 on stems in -uen- 
etc; and there seems no sufficient reason why the index to verbs in 
-eveiv should not follow the treatment of that ending instead of being 
inserted after the chapter on -/m and -o-is- But on the whole the book is 
well arranged and represents an enormous amount of work well done. 

Wm. C. Gunnerson 

Yeatman High School 
St. Louis 



